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NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 
By Jacoz Green, M. D. Prof. of Chem. in Jeff. Med. College. 


Aumost every department of natural history has its pecu- 


liar votaries, and it is surprising to observe with what pertina- . 


city each will maintain the peculiar claims to general admira- 
tion which his own favorite study is supposed to possess. The 
mineralogist is an utilitarian, and triumphantly appeals in proof 
of his superiority to the benefits conferred upon society, by a 
knowledge of the objects and the principles embraced by his 
science. The botanist, however, will not yield a jot to his de- 
mands; he will tell you of hemp, flax and cotton, of wheat, 
barley, and sugar, and of the infinite variety of benefits de- 
rived from the vegetable world; the beauty of the landscape, 
the quietude of the grove and the fragrance of the garden, all 
owe their highest gratification to some acquaintance with his 
pursuit. ‘The pretensions of the zoologist are still more exalted 
than either; the living and organized beings, embraced in his 
researches not only furnish man with food, clothing and amuse- 
ment, but no other department of nature so abundantly illus- 
trates the goodness and intelligence of her great Author; all 
other creations are subservient, and have been obviously pre- 
pared and accommodated to the animal kingdom. 
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346 Notes of a Naturalist. 


Without being disposed to break a lance with any such cham- 
pions of natural history, I confess myself especially devoted 
to zoology; yet the numerous objects which compose this ex- 
tensive department receive from me a divided attention. At 
one time | am absorbed in contemplating the structure, the 
functions and intellectual powers of man—at another time, the 
smallest object that crawls at his feet. Two subjects in this 
division of science have always received particular attention. 
The first, is the simple yet wonderful organization of Mollus- 
cous animals, and the testaceous coverings by which they are 
invested. The second, is the study of the habits, instincts and 
forms of the feathered tribes. 

It has been remarked that birds constitute the poetry of ani- 
mated nature. The gracefulness and symmetry of their forms, 
the richness and variety of their colors, the rapidity and ease of 
their motions, when floatingshigh in the air, or gliding on the 
surface of the water, the sweetness and harmony of their song, 
the extent and acuteness of their vision, these and a thousand 
other peculiarities, seem to constitute them a superior class of 
existences. : 


Two or three facts and remarks connected with ornithology 
are all that I shall at present mention. 

Never shall I forget the thrilling sensations | experienced 
when hearing an eloquent discourse on the principle of life, 
delivered a few months since, by Dr. P. Two eggs of the do- 
mestic fowl were placed on the lecture table; one was broken 
and exhibited all the freshness and integrity of a beautiful or- 
ganization. Here, observed the professor, we have the priaciple 

of Zife, but feebly developed; yet still with sufficient power to 
' fesist the impressions of heat and cold, and to perform other 
functions which widely distinguish it from dead matter. The 
other egg was then taken up :—Here, he continued, we have the 
principle of life still further developed; let us examine what is 
the result. The egg was then broken, and a living bird sprung 
forth and chirped, and walked across the table! The transfor- 
mation of an egg into a bird, is so familiar to our experience 
that we are but little impressed by it; yet what miracle of 
creative energy is more astonishing. “What can be really 
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more marvellous than that the egg which we may take into our 
hand, and which seems as inert as the pebble at our feet, should 
in a few weeks be transformed into a majestic eagle, flying 
over the loftiest mountains and into far distant countries, with 
the rapidity of an arrow.” 

But I must be a little more practical in my remarks. Much 
of the pleasure which might be obtained from reading the scien- 
tific descriptious of ornithologists, is often lost in the obscurity 
of the technical, but necessary terms, in which the subject is 
involved. The student will derive much assistance on this sub- 
ject, in the early periods of his study, from the following figure 
taken from Bewick, with the accompanying explanations. 





A—Aunricuxars,—feathers which cover the ears. 

BB—The Spurious Wine, [alulia spuria, Lin.] three or five 
quill-like feathers, placed at a small joint rising at the middle 
part of the wing. 

CC—The tesser coverts of the winas, [tectrices prime, Lin.] 
small feathers that lie in several rows on the bones of the 
wings. The unpER covers are those that line the inside of 
the wings. . 

DD—The creatTer coverts, [tectrices secunde, Lin.] the 
feathers that lie immediately over the quill feathers and the 
secondaries. | 

GG—The primariEs, or PRIMARY QUILLS, [primores, Lin.] the 
largest feathers of the wings: they rise from the first bone. 
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EE —The seconpagigs, or SECONDARY QUILLS, [secondaria, 
Lin.] those that rise from the second bone. 

HH—The trratiats—These also take their rise from the 
second bone, at the e/bow joint, forming a continuation of the 
secondaries, and seem to do the same with the scapulars, which 
lie over them. These feathers are so long in some of the Sco- 
lopax and Tringa genera, that when the bird is flying, they give 
it the appearance of having four wings. 

SS—The ‘scaPuLarRs, Or 'sCAPULAR FEATHERS, take their rise 
froin the shoulders, and cover the sides of the back. 

P—Coverts of the Tat. [wropygium, Lin.] these feathers 
cover it on the upper side, at the base. 

V—The vent reaTuers, [crissum, Lin.] Those that lie from — 
the vent, or anus, to the tail underneath. 


Iris, (plural, intpEs,) the part which surrounds the pupil of 
the eye. \ 

Manpisies,—the upper and under parts of the bill. 

Compressep,—flatted at the sides vertically. 

Depressep,—flatted horizontally. 

CunEaTED,—wedge-shaped. 

The cere, [cera, Lin.] the naked skin which covers the base 
of the bill, as in the Hawk kind. 

Tue orsits, [orbita, Lin.] the skin which surrounds the — 
eye. It is generally bare, but particularly in the Parrot and 
the Heron. 

When the bill is notched near the tip, as in Shrikes, Thrushes, 
&c. it is called by Linnes rostrum emarginatum. 

Vibrissa, [Lin.] are hairs that stand forward like feelers: in 
some birds they are slender, as in Flycatchers, &c. and point 
both upwards and downwards, from both the upper and under 
sides of the mouth. 

Capistrum,—a word used by Linnzus to express the short 
feathers on the forehead, just above the bill. In some birds 
these feathers fall forward over the nostrils: they quite cover 
those of the Crow. 

Rostrum cultratum, (Lin.) when the edges of the bill are very 
sharp, as in that of the Crow. 
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Vibrisse pectinate, (Lin.) as in the Whip-poor-will. These 
hairs in this bird are very stiff, and spread out on each side like 
a comb from the upper side of the mouth only. 

SerraTeD, like a saw. Prctinaten, signifies toothed like a 
comb. 

The Lore, [/orum, Lin.} as in the Grebe, the space between 
the bill and the eye, which in this genus is bare, but in other 
birds is generally covered with feathers. 

Fin-Foorep aud scattorep, [pinnatus, Lin.] as in the feet 
of Coots. 

Pes lobatus, (Lin.) ‘Toes furnished on the side with broad 
plain membranes, as in the feet of the Grebe. 

W gs-roorEp,—where the toes are connected by webs, as in 
Ducks. 

SeEMI-PALMATED, [semi-palmatus, Linnzeus,| when the middle 
of the webs reach only about half the length of the toes. 

Ciwiatep, [linguia siliata, Lin.} when the tongue is edged 
with fine bristles, as in. Ducks. 

Nostrits LinkAR,—when they are extended lengthwise in a 
line with the bill, as in Divers, &c. 

Nostrits PeRvious,—when they are open and may be seen 
through from side to side, as in Gulls, &c. 


It is now time to say a few words on the other department . 
of zoology, to which I have alluded. 

The study of mulluscous animals having a testaceous co- 
vering, or in other words the science of conchology, has always 
been exceedingly popular. This has no doubt been owing to 
the small amount of mental effort, necessary to comprehend its 
details, and the facility with which shells may be arranged and 
preserved in a cabinet.. Few persons who collect shells care 
any thing for the animal they once enclosed, its organization 
and its instincts, are left to’ the researches of others; still fewer 
perhaps regard them as illustrating certain departments of geo- 
logy. There is scarcely any person, whatever may be his 
other attainments, who will acknowledge the fact, that he col- 
lects shells merely because they are beautiful objects, and that 
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they serve as an illustration of the harmony and design which 
pervades the universe. No other objects present us with greater 
symmetry, delicacy and variety of figure, or with such rich- 
ness and brilliancy of decoration, the diversity of shades and 
colors, in the forms of clouds and spots, and bands and undu- 
lations and reticulations, are almost boundless. I have been 
collecting shells from my boyhood, and I believe that could 
they have been produced, by a process something like crystal- 
lization, or without the agency of an organized body; or if 
their connection with fossil zoology did not assist in determin- 
ing the comparative ages of rocks, and thus have shown some 


of the wonderful revolutions which have occurred in our pla- 


net; still I should have derived gratification and instruction 
from this pursuit, which has smoothed many a rugged excur- 
sion, and has occupied what might otherwise have been, many 
a tedious hour. oT 

Many of the marine shells found along the sea-board of the 
United States are exceedingly beautiful; and the fresh water 
and land molluscz, for number and variety, are not surpassed 
by those of any other country. Those species which are the 
most remarkable for brilliancy of coloring, no doubt live in 
tropical climates; but still an attractive and highly interesting 
cabinet could be formed of the shells exclusively produced in 
“ our own, our native land.” I conclude these desultory notes 
with a few lines, writtensome years ago On my cabinet of shells, 
when I enjoyed much more leisure than I do at present for 
the indulgence of my fancies. 


Productions fair of every clime, 
In ocean’s heaving bosom nurst, 
’Ere on the troubled tide of time, 
Proud man and folly floated first. 


Scattered from nature’s ample store, 
In coral groves and crystal caves ; 
Or near the surf-beat sounding shore, 

Or deep beneath the swelling waves. 


Here by the toil and skill of man, 
Collected and arranged you lie; 

A fragmént of that boundless plan, 
Which fills and decks immensity. 
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Oh! where does power or wisdom shine, 
With brighter and more beauteous rays ; 
Than in this glorious page divine, 
When nature opens to our gaze. 


Where do we finer touches see, 
Than when attentively we look, 
‘‘On the Creator’s poetry,” 
The fifth-day volume of his book. 





NOTICES OF THE GEOLOGY OF WEST FLORIDA. 


By T. A. Conran. 


West Fcoripa, it is well known, is a country not greatly 
elevated above the level of the sea. It is remarkable for the 
number of its subterranean streams which flow through a 
cavernous limestone, containing in many places funnel shaped 
depressions and fissures on the surface, through which the wa- 
ters have occasionally burst when their subterranean course 
has been obstructed. Bartram and other travellers describe 
this limestone as white and fossiliferous, abounding in shells; 
and Dr. Cooper affirms that in Florida he has found the real 
chalk of commerce. Specimens of this limestone have not yet 
been brought to Philadelphia, but from the notice of it in the 
following extract from a letter which I have received from my 
friend, H. B. Croom, Esq., of Tallahassee, I do not hesitate to 
pronounce it a continuation of the same rock which pervades 
south Alabarna, and which Dr. Morton has proved to be a 
member, and the newest in this country, of the cretaceous 
group: 

“T think there are two different formations of limestone in 
this country, one is siliceous, containing impressions of shells, 
and hard enough for millstones, to which use it is in some places 
applied. There is at other places a rock'so soft as to be easily 
sawed or cut into blocks for building houses and chimneys, to 
which purpose it is in some places applied. It is white like 
chalk. The country from the Appalachicola to the Chipola 
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abounds with this rock. Its decomposition gives great fertility 
to the land; and finally I should suppose this formation to be 
the most recent of any limestone which I have ever seen. I 
have heard of one instance of a large tooth being found im- 
bedded in it; of what class I do not know. 

“ Florida is a most interesting country to the naturalist. My 
plantation is on the side of a small dake, near Tallahassee, bor- 
dered by live oaks, (Quercus virens,) Macnoua grandiflora, 
Halesia, Styrax &c. It is frequented by an immense number 
of water birds, consisting of ducks, the Brent goose, several 
species of cranes &c., and is inhabited by trout, perch, the soft 
shell turtle, and finally by the hideous alligator. We have here 
also a species of chamelion, and it is said a species of scor- 
pion.” | 
With regard to the siliceous rock which Mr. Croom alludes 
to, I cannot doubt its identity with the Eocene of Alabama, | 
where it is likewise used for millstones. The limestone in Ala- 
bama is applied to the same uses, and worked in the same 
manner as that of Florida; and I infer from observations I 
have made in south Alabama, that the whole of West Flo- 
rida is composed of the newer cretaceous strata, capped in’ 
places with patches of the Eocene. This includes the counties 
Escambia, Walton, Washington, Jackson, Gadsen, Tallahassee, 
Jefferson and Madison. A recent formation, consisting of a 
vast deposit of the bivalve shell, Rancia cyrenoides, which 
exists in the estuaries, borders the Gulf of Mexico. This is. 
the newest or latest deposit of shells hitherto discovered in this 
country, and it is worthy of remark, that a very trivial eleva- 
tion of the flats and shoals in the estuaries of the Gulf of | 
Mexico, would form another bed of the Rangia, very similar 
to that at present occurring on the margin of these estuaries, 
beneath an immemorial forest. 








The Potatoe. 


THE POTA'TOE—SOLANUM 'TUBEROSUM. 


Tue early history of this important vegetable cannot be 
clearly ascertained, owing in part to the imperfect descriptions 
given of it by the earlier botanists; and in part to the same 
name which was applied to different plants resembling it 
in some prominent features. Hence, a writer at the present 
day is unable to set at rest the doubtful points; he can only 
present anew the mass of evidence which has been so often 
recited in different works, and leave his readers to form their 
own opinions. The following comprises all the data at pre- 
sent to be obtained. 

“ Pierre Cieca, in his Chronicles of Peru, (Seville, 1553,) says 
that in Quito they have, beside the Indian corn, a tuberculous 
root, which they eat and call papas. This is the first inti- 
mation which we have of the potatoe in Europe.” 

“It is also mentioned in the general history of the Indies by 
Lopez de Gomara, published at Hamburg, 1554.” 

“In 1557 Cardan (De rerum varietate, lib. 1, c. 3, p. 16) men- 
tions that they have a sort of truffle, in Peru, called papas, 
which they dry, and in the country they name it cinno.” 

“In 1586 the potatoe was carried to England from Carolina, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Thomas Heriot, was one who was sent by Raleigh in this ex- 
pedition ; and in De Bry’s collection of voyages, vol 1, p. 17, 
he describes a plant called openawk, whose roots are round, 
some as large as a walnut, others much larger. They grow 
in damp soils, many hanging together as if fixed on ropes. 
They are good food, either boiled or roasted.” 

“In 1585 Philip de Sivry, friend of Clusius, sent him from 
Mons to Vienna, where he was director of the garden of 
plants, two tubercles of the Solanum. They were planted, and 
described and drawn the succeeding year; this is the first 
figure which we possess of this vegetable, (Rar. Plant.) It is 
named the Papas Peruvianum and Arachnida Theophrasti, on 
the suspicion that it is the plant which the Greek author de- 
scribes under the first name, (lib. i. Hist. Pl. cap. 11.) This 
Vou. IL—No. 8 45 
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assertion has been refuted, as well as that of Cordus, which 
maintains it to be the Picnocomon of Dioscorides.” 

“In 1590, Joseph d’Acosta in his “Historia Natural monar- 
chia de los Indias,” says that the Peruvians, instead of bread, 
use an indigenous root dried in the sun, which they call Chunno; 
or as others say, Chugna.” | 

“ Gerard, in 1597, gives a figure of a potato in his herbal, 
under the name of the Virginia potatoe; he received it from 
this country under the name of JVorembega.” 

Bauhin also relates that in his time they were so abundant 
in Italy as to be given to the pigs, and in Burgundy, where they 
were also cultivated, the people would not eat them, because 
it was believed that they engendered the leprosy, and other 
diseases. ‘This author also figures the plant in his Prodromus, 
which was published in 1592. : 

‘In the manuscript registers of the Royal Society of London, 
13th December, 1693, Sir Robert Southwell, then president of 
the society, reported to the meeting that his grandfather had 
~ received from Raleigh, some potatoes, and that he had intro- 
duced them into Ireland, since which time they had flourished 
so much as to form the basis of nourishment in that country.” 

“In contradiction to the above account, Dr. Campbell, in his 
Political Survey, states that this plant was not introduced into 
Ireland, until the year 1610; while some writers affirm that the 
people of that country were in possession of the potatoe at a. 
period prior to the one just assigned. One supposition is, that 
this root was brought from Santa Fe into Ireland in the year 
1565; and another, that it is of so very ancient a date in that 
island as to make it equally probabie that it is a native vegeta- 
ble of the country. It is found, however, that the plant carried 
to Ireland by Captain Hawkins, in 1565, was the Spanish ba- 
tata, or sweet potato. The claim to its greater antiquity in 
that country was made by Sir Lucius O’Brien, who stated to 
Mr. Arthur Young that the venerable Bede mentioned this 
plant as being in Ireland about the year 700. Sir Lucius did 
not, however, point out the passage containing any proof of 
his assertion; and the potatoe, largely as it is cultivated in that 
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country, has not yet made out its title to a place in the indi- 
genous flora of Ireland.” 

It is also contended by some writers that its introduction 
into Ireland was from this country, and thence into Eng- 
land, from a vessel which was wrecked on the coast called 
North Meols, in Lancashire; a place and soil even now famous 
for producing this vegetable in perfection; and that it was cer- 
tainly used by the Irish as an article of food, long before its 
utility was generally known in England. 

We observe from a record in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, that in the years 1629 and 1630, when there was a 
dearth in England, very good, white, lasting bread, was made 
of turnips, deprived of their moisture by pressure, and these 
kneaded with an equal quantity of wheaten flour, the whole 
forming what was called turnip bread. In 1693, the scarcity 
of corn obliged the poor people of Essex to resort again to 
this species of food. Hence we infer that the statement of Sir 
Robert Southwell, if correct, substantiates the fact mentioned 
in the last paragraph, of the plant having been cultivated in 
Ireland for nourishment, long before it was in England. 

The following additional records will further substantiate 
this point: 

In Scotland, this valuable root was not made an object of 
concern until the year 1728. The person who first attempted 
its culture was a day labourer named Thomas Prentice, who 
lived near Kilsyth in Sterlingshire, and who obtained his sub- 
gsistence partly from the produce of his little plot of ground. 
His crop proved valuable, as he supplied the farmers in the 
neighborhood with seeds; and in a few years, he was in pos- 
session of £200, no small fortune for the time and place. But 
notwithstanding the progress ot its cultivation among the far- 
mers of Scotland, it was not popular with the higher classes, 
owing to the prejudice which writers had excited against it. 
And among the many objections then urged in opposition to its 
use, we find “that potatoes are not mentioned in the bible”! 
a strange hallucination, demonstrative of mistaken zeal in reli- 
gious matters. 

In 1742, a famine overspread the land of the highlanders. 
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The mournful distress which ensued was the means which sup- 
plied an impulse to the cultivation of the vegetable, and from 
that time it appears that all hostility to its use had passed away. ~ 

In Yorkshire, Eng., the potatoe was known only as a garden 
product down to 1760: and in Somersetshire, it was rare to 
meet with a whole acre under this culture so late as 1770. 

Woolbridge, who wrote in 1787, describes potatoes as being 
very useful in “ forcing fruits,” stating that they are planted to 
good advantage in many parts of England. “1 do not hear,” 
he adds, “ that it has yet been essayed whether they may not 
be propagated in great quantities for the use of swine and other 
cattle.” 

The celebrated Ray who began to publish his “ Historia Plan- 
iarum,” in 1686, takes no further notice of this vegetable than 
by saying that it was dressed in the same manner as Spanish 
batatas. Merritt, who wrote in the following year, records 
that potatoes were then cultivated in many fields in Wales, but 
in what part he does not mention. Lisle, who made observa- 
tons on husbandry from the year 1694 to 1722 is wholly si- 
lent respecting the potatoe. In the Gardener’s Calendar, for 
1708, by Mortimer, it is said “ the root is very near the nature 
of the Jerusalem artichoke, although not so good and whole- 
some, but that it may prove good for service.” In the “ Com- 
plete Gardener,” by Loudon & Wise, the 7th edition of which 
was published in 1719, no mention is made of the root. Brad- 
ley wrote about the same time, and as his extensive works on 
horticulture treated expressly on new improvements in the art, 
the potato is noticed as if by compulsion. “They are of less 
note than the horse radish, radish, scorzonera, beets and skir- 
ret; butas they are not without their admirers [ will not pass 
them by in silence.” 

From a work entitled “ Traité de la Nature de la culture et 
de )’Utilité des Pommes de Terre, par un ami des Hommes, 
1771,” we learn that the potatoe was introduced from England 
into the Netherlands, and thence into some parts of Germany. 
Its first cultivation in Sweden was in 1720, but notwithstanding 
the exertions of Linnzus it was not generally cultivated until 
1764 when a royal edict was published for the encouragement 
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of this branch of husbandry. In Saxony it was unknown to 
agriculturists so late as 1740. The Swiss discovered its value 
about the same time it was introduced into Sweden; and the 
rapidity of its propagation in these two latter countries was 
very great. 

Great was the prejudice to the domestic use of the potatoe in 
France. Ona certain occasion however, the queen, anxious 
to remove this unfortunate antipathy, appeared in public with a 
cluster of potatoe blossoms in her hair. The fancy took with 
her gallant subjects, and in a few years every Frenchman liked 
potatoes. 

Bishop Heber informs us that this vegetable is so much es- 
teemed in the east, as to be regarded as the greatest benefit 
that the country ever received from its European masters. 

Hence we observe that in many European countries the vir- 
tue of the potatoe is of recent discovery. But wherever fairly 
introduced, it has soon become one of the most useful of plants. 
It seems, indeed, to render complete the series of vegetables 
which form a safeguard against the prevalence of famine and 


disease, in the human family. For such are the admirable pro-- 


visions of nature, that many of her causes which prove to be 
unpropitious to the cereal productions of the earth, operate in 
favor of the farinaceous plants. Thus, while a redundancy of 
rainy weather injures or destroys crops of wheat, barley, rye, 
&c. it is peculiarly favorable to the growth of the potatoe, and 
the beet, carrot, and other garden vegetables. 

It is uncertain whether Sir Walter Raleigh took the potatoe 
into England himself, or whether it was afterwards sent him 
by Sir Thomas Grenville, or by Mr. Lane, who was first go- 
vernor of Virginia. (See Phillips’ Hist. Cultivated Vegetables, 
vol. ii. p. 80.) 

With respect to the account quoted, of Raleigh having ob- 
tained the potatoe from Virginia, there is no alternative but to 
consider it erroneous. | 

Queen Elizabeth, by her letters patent, dated March 25th, 
1584, licensed Raleigh to search for heathen lands, not inha- 
bited by Christian people, and granted to him in fee simple, all 
the soil within 200 leagues of places where his people should, 
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within six years, make their dwellings or abidings; reserving 
only to herself and her successors, allegiance, and one-fifth part 
of the gold and silver they should obtain. Raleigh imme- 
diately sent out two ships which visited Wococon island, in N. 
Carolina, and the next year despatched seven more with 107 — 
men, who settled on Roanoke Island, and there made a treaty 
with Okisko, king of the Weopomeicos, who, in full council of 
his people, is said to have acknowledged himself the homager 
of the Queen of England and after that of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. The first expedition was under the command of Philip 
Amidas and Arthur Barlow. It was on the 13th of July that 
they took possession of the coast and in honour of the virgin 
queen, Elizabeth, called it Virginia. Sir Richard Grenville had 
command of the second expedition; who after stationing a co- 
lony of more than a hundred people at Roanoke, under the di- 
rection of Capt. Ralph Lane, coasted N. E. as far as Chesa- 
peake Bay, and \returned to England. This colony endured 
many hardships, and it is thought must have perished, had not 
Sir Francis Drake fortunately returned to Virginia and car- 
ried them to England. | 

It was not until 1595 that Raleigh himself sailed from Ply- 
mouth, in a vessel which had been fitted out at his own expense. 
He stopped at the Canaries for the purpose of taking in fresh 
provisions, and was there joined by a ship belonging to Lord 
Charles Howard. In the middle of March they arrived at 
Trinidad, and there remained for four or’ five days, during 
which time considerable information was obtained respecting 
Guiana. From Trinidad they proceeded to the latter place, a 
full description of the character and productions of which 
country, Raleigh gave to his royal patron. From the records 
of this voyage it does not appear that the enterprising naviga- 
tor saw any portion of North America; for it must be recol- 
lected that the southern part of our continent was then included 
in the name Virginia. 

His second voyage commenced on the 28th of March, 1618. 
The route taken on this occasion did not materially differ from 
the former one; but a ‘succession of misfortunes occurred, 
which disheartened Raleigh, and he returned home to meet an 
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ignominious death. Neither have we assurance that he visited 
any portion of N. America during this expedition. 

Hence, one of two things is evident: either that the pota- 
toe was sent to England by some of the emigrants from 
Virginia, or it was carried there by Raleigh himself from 
Guiana, in South America. In the first case we have no 
knowledge of its having been found native in any of the 
southern states. And if Heriot, or any other of the emigrants 
discovered it so growing, why is it that it has not been seen 
there at any following period? Certainly no reason can be 
assigned for its extinction in a soil so well qualified for grow- 
ing it. On the other hand, there is no question whatever, of 
its being indigenous in South America. Dr. Baldwin, late sur- 
geon of the frigate Congress, found it growing abundantly on 
the north side of the river Rio de la Plata, in wild, uncultivated 
situations, unknown to the inhabitants, who do not even culti- 
vate it. Among the rocks of Montevideo and in the vicinity 
of Maldonado, in the sand hills on the river shore, as well as 
in low moist situations near streams of water, he also observed 
them; the largest tubers were not more than half an inch in 
diameter. 

Dr. John Redman Coxe, Professor of Materia Medica in the 
University of Pennsylvania, has specimens of the wild potatoe 
growing in his garden, which he received from S. America. 
The plant not having attained a perfect state, the species can- 
not yet be distinguished: 

From the above annals it will appear that the potatoe was 
introduced into Europe in two different places. First, from 
Peru, by the Spaniards, who possessed that country, and who 
first propagated it in Italy, Belgium, Burgundy &c., and at the 
same time in Germany under Charles twelfth. ‘But the epoch 
of its introduction, and the person by whom it was brought 
through this channel, are unknown. The conquest of Peru was 
accomplished between the years 1527 and 1533. Philip de 
Sivry was the first Spaniard known as its propagator. 

And second, by the English, who introduced it into their Eu- 
ropean possessions. W. P.G. 


(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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GEOLOGY. No. IV. 


By H. Giszons, M. D., of Wilmington, Del. 


In my third essay, I commenced a description of the primary 
rocks by’ acquainting the reader with the precise character of 
granite, the deepest of the series. It is composed of three min- 
erals, quartz, feldspar, and mica, one of which is often wanting. 
Graphic granite, and veins and mountains of granite were de- 
scribed, and the importance of this rock explained with rela- 
tion to the igneous and aqueous theories. Its use in architec- 
ture was also a subject of remark. 

Boulders of granite——In connection with this part of our sub- — 
ject, may be mentioned blocks or boulders of granite, which are 
frequently found on the surface of the earth, remote from any 
known formation of the kind. Their size is sometimes very 
considerable. The means by which they have been transported 
from their original site is a matter of speculation. It seems 
probable that the largest of them have been carried to their 
present situations by large masses of ice, to which they were 
once attached, and by whinh they were floated on the surface 
of the waters, at a very distant period of time. 

Gneiss the second of the primary rocks.—Next above granite, 
is a rock composed of the same ingredients; but owing to the 
mica being arranged in thin layers through the substance of 
the rock, the structure of it is slaty. It is called gneiss, a name 
derived from the German. It contains a smaller proportion of 
feldspar than granite, being frequently composed altogether of 
mica and quartz. 

Mica slate, analogous to gneiss.— Above gneiss is a rock called 
mica slate, owing to its slaty structure which it derives from 
the arrarigement of the mica. It rarely contains feldspar, con- 
sisting principally of quartz and mica, the former in grains, and 
the other in layers or seams. In consequence of its peculiar 
structure it is very easily split into thin plates. 

Gneiss and mica slate are stratified rocks.—Geologists are 
wont to regard gneiss and mica slate as little else than varieties 
of granite. Their composition is analogous, and their structure 
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establishes the principal difference. Granite was described to 
be a massive rock, not arranged in strata; but the others are 
stratified. When the three rocks are found in the same local- 
ity, the gneiss and mica slate are closely attached to the gra- 
nite, and follow it in its contortions. 

Minerals and metals contained in them.—Gneiss contains 
more metallic ore than any other primary rock. In mica 
slate, a number of metals are also found, but not so abun- 
dantly as in gneiss. Many valuable minerals occur in these 
rocks; garnets are sometimes imbedded in mica slate, in 
such profusion as to constitute a considerable proportion of 
the mass. 

Uses of granite and mica slate—QOwing to their slaty and 
granular structure, these rocks are not so durable for buildings 
as granite; and except some of the harder kinds of gneiss, 
which approach granite in character, they are scarcely ever 
used in architecture. But the facility with which they can be 
split into slabs, adapts them to other purposes. We may often 
observe them in pavements, as flag stones and curb stonés; 
and they may be easily detected by the glittering scales of 
mica with which they are filled. 

Scenery produced by them.—Being easily disintegrated, these 
rocks give to the country in which they abound an aspect very 
different from the scenery of granite. Their mountains are less 
rugged and precipitous. When the mica is white, its silvery 
lustre gives the rock some resemblance to metallic ore, for 
which it has been mistaken. When the sun is in a position fa- 
vorable to the reflection of its light to the eye of a distant be- 
holder, regions of country covered with these rocks, are said 
to present the appearance of an ocean of silver. 

Localities.—Gneiss and mica slate are common in every part 
of the world. The former abounds in the Alps, and composes 
the principal portion of the Himaleh mountains. In the U. 
States are many localities of both-rocks. On the Delaware 
river, between Philadelphia and Wilmington, gneiss is exten- 
sively quarried. 

Primitive clay slate—Most of the rocks to which the name 


of slate is applied in common parlance, belong to the transition 
VoL. I—No. 8, 46 
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and secondary formations. But there are some slates existing 


among the primary strata, which require to be noticed in this 
place, because their situation and general character entitle 
them to be classed witn the primary series. Clay slate, or ar- 
gillite, takes its name from the circumstance that it is composed’ 
principally of clay, or rather of alumine or argilla, the basis 
of clay. It is often discovered in connection with gneiss and 
mica state, resting on them, or alternating with them. 

Uses of argillite——-Some of its varieties which are hard, and 
which split easily into thin tables, are valuable for the roofing 
of houses. ‘Table slate, the uses of which are well known to 
school boys, belongs also to this formation. In preparing slates 
for writing, the material is first smoothed with an iron instru- 
ment, then ground with sandstone and slightly polished, and 
finally rubbed with charcoal powder. ‘The pencils are made 
of a.softer variety. Clay slate is used in foundries, being 
ground and mixed with loam to form: moulds for iron castings. 
Some varieties are used for grindstones and whetstones. Grave 
stones also are sometimes made of the same material. 

Tis soil and scenery.—Clay slate, being soft and easily disin- 
tegrated, mountains formed of it have rounded summits, and 
gentle declivities;—not the rugged and precipitous scenery of 
granite countries. A fertile soil results from its decomposition. 
In the Alps of Switzerland, it occurs alternated with other pri- 
mary strata, principally gneiss and micaceous slate, and con- 
tributes materially, by its peculiar structure, to the falling of 
great bodies of the mountains. Its crevices fill with water, 
which expands on freezing, so as to split the rocks; and the 
superincumbent mass of rock, and ice and snow, is thus under- 
mined by the alternate freezing and thawing of its foundations, 
until finally it descends in the shape of a destructive avalanche. 

Localities of argillite, and its mines.—Argillite is a common 
rock in many countries. It is abundant in the U. States, where 
a number of its localities are extensively quarried. There are 
few strata more metalliferous than this. Many of the mines 
of Cornwall and of Peru, furnishing tin, copper, and the. pre- 
cious metals, are in argillite. 
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Talcose slate and chlorite slate——Analogous in some respects 
to the clay slate just described, are talcose slate and chlorite 
slate, two rocks that are often observed with the primitive se- 
ries. The former is composed principally of talc, from which 
it derives its name. It may be distinguished by ity unctuous or 
soapy feel, a peculiarity which it possesses in common with 
other minerals containing magnesia. In Auvergne, France, 
this rock occurs, and is so slippery that if it slope the least, one 
has difficulty in standing on it. The other rock is composed 
chiefly of chlorite, a magnesian mineral analogous to talc, and 
possessing a greenish color, from which its name is derived. 
Both of these rocks ave often met with in primitive countries. 

Primitive Limeston?.—There is a kind of limestone found 
among the primary formations, which occurs generally in beds, 
or layers, of limited extent, resting commonly on mica slate. 
It is composed, like ali other limestones, of lime in chemical 
union with carbonic acid. Its structure is always crystalline. 

Statuary Marble—The white variety of this rock bears a 
fine polish, and is much employed by sculptors; hence the 
name, statuary marble. 

Origin of primitive, and other limestones.—Being of the pri- 
mary class, this limestone contains no vestiges of shells or ani- 
mals of any kind. It is supposed, however, by some geologists, 
that all calcareous, or limestone rocks, were formed originally 
by shell fish; and that this particular variety once existed in 
the shape of great beds of sea shells on the bottom of the ocean 
—all traces of the shells having been subsequently obliterated 
by the fusion to which those beds were subjected, in conse- 
quence of the internal heat of the earth. This hypothesis is an 
exceedingly convenient one, precluding by its very nature, the 
possibility of disproving it. But there is no reason to believe 
that lime cannot exist as an elementary substance, like the silex 
and alumine which compose granite, independent of the opera- 
tions of animal life. In fact, it does so exist as a component 
part of many minerals which are discovered in the primary 
strata, and which are acknowledged to have had their origin 
prior to the creation of animals. 

Strata formed by shell fish—Nevertheless, it is a curious but 
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undoubted fact, that no inconsiderable portion of the earth’s 
surface has been formed by the labors of animals. Many of 
the more recent limestone strata are composed substantially of | 
shells; and coral rocks of immense extent are even now in the 
progress of formation, in the southern ocean and in the West 
Indies, destined at some remote period, to be the abodes of 
reptiles and quadrupeds, and finally of man. 

What is the source of the lime which comyoses coral?—The 
minute animals which are so indefatigable in their work of ex- 
tending the limits of the dry land, have no power of locomotion. 
They build their coral houses on the-bed of the ocean, and 
live and die on the same spot. Whence, then, de they derive 
the lime which they employ? The sea water contains so small 
a portion of it, that we cannot suppose they obtain their entire 
supply from this source. Perhaps, as an eminent writer has 
suggested, they have the faculty of producing it from its simple 
elements, the real nature of which chemistry may not have de- 
veloped to us. } 

Localities of Primary Limestone in the United States.—In ‘the 
United States are several localities of this rock. The Schuyl- 
kill marble is a primary limestone, and there are also valuable 
quarries of it in Massachusetts and the other New England 
States. : 

Its soul and scenery.—The soil of limestone countries in gen- 
eral is rich and productive. When the rock is‘calcined, or sub- 
jected to the action of heat until the carbonic acid is driven off, 
common lime is the product. Lime is extensively employed as 
a fertilizing application to soils. The scenery of primary 
limestone partakes of the character imparted by the formations 
with which it is associated. Like other calcareous rocks, it 
often contains caverns, occasioned probably by the washing 
away of parts of the strata. The celebrated grotto of Antipa- 
ros is said to be in primary limestone. 

Quartz Rock.—Associated with the formations that have 
been described, beds of quartz frequently occur of sufficient 
magnitude to establish the claims of this rock to a place among 
the primary formations. Its color is usually white, with a 
tinge of red, yellow, or brown. In South America, it contains 
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some gold, and several valuable minerals. Being frequently of 
a granular structure, resembling sandstone, it is liable to disin- 
tegration by the action of water and other causes. And it is 
from the destruction of beds of this rock, that some writers 
suppose the gold, platina, and diamonds, which are disseminated 
through the soil of Brazil, to have originated. Quartz rock is 
not uncommon in the northern section of the United States. 

Serpentine Rock.—Another subordinate rock of the primary 
class is serpentine. Its color is green; it is sufficiently soft to 
be cut with a knife, and is commonly traversed in various di- 
rections by whitish veins, consisting mostly of magnesia. One 
of its varieties, called precious serpentine, is hard and suscepti- 
ble of a fine polish. In Saxony and in Scotland, it is extensively 
wrought into small boxes and varicus other articles for orna- 
mental and useful purposes. Several hundred persons are em- 
ployed in this manufacture at the former place. The name of 
the rock is derived either from the hues which the precious va- 
riety assumes when polished, resembling the colors of a serpent, 
or from the serpentine veins which intersect it. 


Soil, scenery, and localities of Serpentine.—Magnesia en- . 


ters largely into the composition of this rock, and imparts to 
it a quality unfavorable to the support of vegetation. As its 
structure yields readily to decomposition, hills of serpentine, 
instead of being rugged and precipitous, are gently rounded, 
and almost destitute of verdure. Barren ridges are therefore 
the leading feature of serpentine scenery. The Bare Hills near 
Baltimore, the Barren Ridge in Chester county, Penn., are of 
serpentine. There is a similar locality a few miles west of 
Wilmingion, Del., and the rock occurs also in many other parts 
of the United States. In Connecticut the precious variety exists. 

Sienite.—Sienite is another rock found occasionally in 
beds of limited extent, among the primary strata. It takes 
its name from Siena, a city of upper Egypt where it abounds. 
Feldspar and hornblend are its essential ingredients. It resem- 
bles granite, and some of its varieties pass for that rock. Many 
of the monumental structures of ancient Egypt are of sienite. 
The Greeks and Romans formerly used it in large quantities 
for purposes of architecture and sculpture. It has several lo. 
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calities in the United States. Some of the public buildings in 
New England are constructed of sienite. | | 
Trap and Porphyry.—There are other rocks intersrersed 
among the primary series, belonging to the family of Volcanic 
and Basaltic formations. Trap and Porphyry are of the num- 
ber. As these rocks exhibit decided.traces of the action of fire 
in their formation, and as they are not exclusively associated 
with the primary strata, I prefer to pass them by for the pres- 
ent, and describe them under the head of Volcanic and Basaltic 
rocks. | 
Recapitulatory remarks and general reflections on the p'imary 
strata.—I wish the reader to impress on his mind a general 
view, at least, of the primary formations. In order to compre- 
hend the succeeding. portions of the subject, and to derive from 
the study of geology the advantages and pleasures with which 
the science is replete. Such a view is indispensable; we have 
found projecting from the earth in the form of mountains, cer- 
tain rocks which are mostly well crystallized, and devoid of all 
traces of vegetables and animals. Granite, gneiss, and mica 
slate, are the principal of these strata; but there are several 
rocks associated with them, which appear contemporaneous in 
their origin, although they are not distributed so universally. 
These are called subordinate formations; with a few exceptions, 
it is only in mountainous countries that the primary strata exhi- 
bit themselves to view. In these situations, they are not horizon- 
tally arranged, but on the contrary, they stand, like enormous 
walls, often in a position nearly perpendicular, composing the 
central parts of the mountain. Their position, in connection 
with other circumstances, leads to the conclusion that they 
were not originally formed in their present mode of arrange- 
ment: but that violeat causes have operated to displace and 
protrude them. Let us suppose our globe to have been ata 
very remote period, a smooth spervid, consisting of a solid nu- 
cleus enveloped in water. Its condition rendered it unfit for 
the sustenance of life, either in the form of vegetables or in 
that of animals. The expansive force of subterranean fire or 
some other powerful cause, then elevated the mountains and 
continents above the surface of the universal ocean; thus es- 
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Meteorological Observaiions. 


SUMMARY. 


Average at sunrise, thermom. 24°06—barom. 29.827 inch. 


Do. mid-day, do. 36°87 do. 29.798 do. 
Do. 11P.M. do. 26°90 = do. 29.809 do. 
Monthly average, do. 30°465 do. 29.813 do. 


Maximum (30th) do. 55° do. (4th) 30.22 do. - 
Minimum (5th) do. -5° do.(31st) 29.20 do. 
‘Range do. 60° do. 1.02 do 
Warmest day (30th) do. 48°5 
Coldest day (4th) ~— do. 4°5 
Proportion of clear weather, . . . . 20 days. 
Do. cloudy do. GREG IPO WE 
Whole days clear, ' j.5). ». « ot i9@ 
Days on which rain fely «2; ... 2 4: 7 ® 
Do. SNOWMEE 36 6° a2 eee hk 
Quantity of rain, 2.92 inches. 
Do; . SOW, tees 2968 S258 eee FE es 
Do. weter iii 6 40 cs < iui! ace 6 
Northerly winds prevailed, (proportion,) 13 days 
Easterly do. do. Se | a & 
Southerly, do. do. (S. to W.) g° « 

Observations.—Auroras none. Clouds electrified twice. Two 
complete easterly storms, both transient, one of them with a 
little snow, and the other with rain; besides these, there were 
several efforts which proved abortive. Rains few, and small, 
with one exception. Snow fell only on one day, and then but 
little. The winds were chiefly from the north and north-east 
in the early part of the month, and afterwards very variable in 
their course; they were almost uniformly light. 

The temperature of the fore part of this month was intensely 
cold and uniformly so, without a parallel in our latitude. In 
other parts of the northern and middle states, the cold was 
more extreme than in the neighborhood of Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. Even in Baltimore and Washington, the mer- 
cury fell much lower than at Wilmington—being at from 10° 
to 15° below zero. In many of the northern towns, it fell near- 
ly to the freezing point of the metal. At Albany, for instance 
it was from 25° to 30° below 0°, and some instruments denote 
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even a lower temperature. It is worthy of remark, that our 
countrymen in the western states did not experience this ex- 
treme weather. There were a few days only of severe cold 
in the month. » This circumstance probably has some connec- 
tion with the course of the winds at the time. viz: from N. to 
NE. Our weather is very seldom intensely cold, except with 
a wind from west of north; at least, a wind from the east of 
that point is scarcely known ever to have brought extreme cold. 
But at the period referred to, the wind was almost constantly 
from NE..and NNE. At the same time,a bank of clouds oc- 
cupied the horizon, from SW. to SE., occasionally. rising con- 
siderably, and presenting strong indications of a snow storm. 
A Norfolk paper of the 10th, noticed that the day was cloudy 
at that place, and threatening snow. Here, it was clear with 
the exception of the bank inthe south. This bank was observed 
on every day during the severe cold. On the 6th, 7th, and 
10th, heavy gales were reported by vessels on the coast, off 
Delaware Bay, from NW. and NE., the thermometer being 
from 16° to 19° above zero. | 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Ir is a common error which the conductors of scientific 
journals very often commit, to restrict their pages to learned 
original essays, designed to enlarge the boundaries of science. 
Savans alone are capable of appreciating the excellency of such 
laborious indagation. And the world must be contented with 
the impressions of wonder and the consciousness of ignorance, 
excited by the erudite labors of the initiated few. It has grati- 
fied me to observe that the editor of the Advocate has adopted 
a different course; a course calculated to familiarize the com- 
mon mind with the wonders of nature, and to invite into the 
paths of science, the young, the diffident, and the unlearned. 
In the present state of our community, it is of more importance 
to diffuse among the people the things which are already known 
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to the philosopher, than to make new discoveries and to esta- 
blish new principles. 

These reflections were suggested in my mind by perusing 
the inquiries contained in the last number of the Advocate. 
Having seated myself and wiped my steel pen for the purpose 
of answering them, I find that the subject of the first query, 
relating to balloons, presents so wide a field of interesting ma- 
terials, as to require a distinct essay. Leaving it for a future 
number, | will therefore confine myself at present to an expla- 
nation of the other inquiries. 

The second query relates to the mode of determining the 
height of a baloon by the barometer. 

A barometer consists essentially of a glass tube about three 
feet long, and closed at one end, which is first filled with mer- 
cury and then inverted, so as to insert the open extremity into 
a small cup of mercury. If the tube were open at both ends, 
it is evident that the liquid metal would all run out of it into 
the cup. But in the barometrical tube, the column falls 4 or 5 
inches and there remains. It is kept up by the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the quicksilver in the cup, on the 
same principle as the water rises in a pump by the action of 
the piston, | 

Now the pressure or. weight of the entire body of atmosphere 
which envelopes the earth, is sufficient to raise the column of 
mercury in the barometer about 30 inches. In proportion as 
this pressure is taken off, the barometer falls. As you rise in 
the air the pressure diminishes rapidly, but not in direct pro- 
portion to the elevation. We must recollect that air is elastic, 
and that the portion of it which rests on the surface of the earth 
is compressed very much by the weight of the column above, 
and is consequently denser than the superior portion. This is 
the reason why the barometer does not fall in exact proportion 
to the elevation. Thus, if I ascend a mountain to the height of 
one mile, and find the barometer fallen from 30 inches to 26,. 
that is 4 inches, I need not expect that it will fall to 22, four in- 
ches lower by ascending another mile. The ratio of its de- 
scent diminishes the farther I rise. At the height of thnee miles 
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the barometer stands at one half the height that it does at the 
surface of the earth, or 15 inches, at six miles one fourth, or 
74 inches, at nine miles 3} inches, and at fifteen miles it stands 
at one inch nearly, and so on. 

The third query refers to the cause of the increase of cold in 
the elevated regions of the atmosphere. 

Two causes operate in this case: first, the increased rarifi- 
cation of the atmosphere, and second, the absence or dimi- 
nution of an absorbing surface to imbibe the heat of the sun and 
transmit it to the air. 

When a body of air is rarified, or made to occupy a larger 
space, a part of its heat disappears or becomes latent, and the 
air becomes colder unless heat itself is the cause of the rarifac- 
tion. A thermometer placed in the receiver of an air pump 
will fall as the air is exhausted: there is a beautiful illustration 
of this principle cited in some of the writings of Dr. Darwin. 
In a fountain of Thiro, in one of the mines of Hungary, the air 
is compressed in a large vessel, by the weight of a column of 
water which is 260 feet high. The air is then suffered to pass 
out through a valve, which it does with great vehemence. In 
consequence of its previous condensation it becomes suddenly 
expanded to such a degree, as to produce sufficient coid to pre- 
cipitate the vapour contained by it in the form of snow, and to 
cause icicles to form on the valve. 

But the other is the principal cause of the increase of cold 
in the upper regions. ‘The air on the earth’s surface is warmed 
through the intervention of the earth, which first receives the 
rays, and then conducts the heat to the air. The direct rays 
of the sun are incapable of warming the transparent atmo- 
sphere by passing through it. They must be obstructed in their 
passage, in order to be absorbed, and to produce warmth. 
Hence, the reflected rays of the sun becoming less numerous 


as we ascend, the atmosphere becomes colder. 
BOREAS. 
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QUERIES. 


Mr. Editor,—I am one of that kind of persons who keep a 
little on the look out, so as to know what is going on in the 
world. Among other things my curiosity was excited a few 
weeks ago, by a certain Phrenologist, who made it his business 
to examine the brain pans of as many of our good citizens as 
would pay him for it, and to expound their characters; so that 
every man might know what he was good for. I was fool 
enough to go to him myself; and was marvellously affected on 
learning that my precious time has heretofore been occupied 
in.an humble mechanical occupation, while I had all the deve- 
lopments which would make me a first rate naturalist. Since 
then, you would be surprised to see how greedily I devour all 
kinds of scientific reading, and neglect my honest occupation. 
Your Advocate has been examined from beginning to end: and 
receiving your last number I felt somewhat surprised that your 
account of limestone caverns was not accompanied with an ex- 
planation of the cause which formed them. You may think 
this a,round about way of asking a question, but I thought you 
would like to know how I became interested in scientific things. 

Yours, &c. 832 
ACQUISITIVENESS. 


The zeal of our friend is much appreved of, but we would 
take the liberty of warning him, lest it eat him up. One of the 
causes which has prevented many from encouraging a love of 
science among their particular friends, is the very one which 
appears to have affected our correspondent, viz.; that. the pur- 
suit leads them to neglect their “honest occupation,” and that 
they scarcely ever see a man of science wealthy. To what- 
ever object our exertions are directed, the mind should be tem- 
pered with reason. And although it is a fact, that some, in 
making science a study, have neglected the important duties 
of life: yet this must be attributed to the heedlessness of the 
man, and not to the effect of the study. - 

No one pretends to denounce the avocation of the merchant, 
because some, by the undue love of money, have become misers. 
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Why then make such sweeping assertions against the study of 
science? It is granted that scientific men possess less wealth, as 
a body, than any other portion of the community. Any one 
may see this by comparing the building of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, the Theatres &c., with that of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences,—which has not accommodations to display pro- 
perly its vast collections,—and those of similar institutions, 
which possess buildings. 

But what, we ask, if the votaries of science are not wealthy ! 
Is it their fault, or the fault of the community, which will not 
patronize their pursuits? And does poverty affect their cha- 
racter as respectable men? ‘To whom does the world owe all 
the improvements in architecture, nearly all the productions of 
of domestic use and consumption; all the facilities of travel- 
ling, and in short, every thing which ministers to the temporal 
comfort and happiness of man? Is it to the genius of the poor 
philosopher, or to the gold of the despicable miser ? 

But we began by speaking a few hints to our correspondent, 
and conclude by advising him to pursue his trade as before the 
visit was made to his grand augury : to devote his evenings and 
leisure moments to reading and study; forit isnot the quantum 
so much as the application of time, which transforms the un- 
initiated-student into the profound man. 

_ We will endeavor to have an answer to the question in our 
next number. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
OF PHIL..DELPHIA. 


Feb. 3, 1835. 
Dr. Morton presented a specimen of Trochus agglutinaus, 
Pecten nodosus and Calyptraea, from the West Indies. 


Chemical and Medical researches on Creosote, by E. Miguet. 


Translated by W. Wetherill, M.D., Phila., 1835. Presented 
by the Translator. 


Dr. Morton made some observations on the Trochus aggluti- 
naus, the manner-in which its shell is formed, and its fossil ana- 
logue, the Trochus leprosus of Alabama. 

Dr. M. also mentioned the interesting fact that several spe- 
cies of marine shellsvare common both to the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Coasts of the American continent, viz: Pecten purpuratus, 
Cytherea dione, Purpura patula, &c. 


Feb. 10, 1835. 
Dr. Joshua Ash presented a specimen of Agaric, from a fissure 
in the trunk of a dead chestnut. 


Darlingtonia intermedia, by Dr. Bridges. 
An essay on the Falls of Niagara, by H. D. Rogers. 


A Guide to a course of Lectures on Geology, delivered in_ 
the University of Penn. by H. D. Rogers. Presented by the au- 
thor. 


Memoirs of Icthyosauri and Plesiosauri, by Thomas Haw- 
kins. Deposited by Dr. Morton. 


Dr. Harlan exhibited a cranium of a new species of Chelo- 
nura from the Big Hatchee river, Tenn., called by Dr. Troost, 
the discoverer, Temminckii: also drawings of the animal from 
a living specimen 44 feet long, by Mr. Petetval. The speci- 
men and drawings were exhibited through the politeness of Col. 


Petetval, and are destined to the Garden of Plants for publica- 
tion. 
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Dr. C. Pickering read the following extract of a letter from 
Mr. H. B. Croom, of Tallahassee, Florida : 

Since my return here I have examined the Soft Shell Turtle, 
(Trionyz ferox,) and find that both the front and hinder feet have 

five toes, but only three of them having prominent nails, the other 

two being enveloped in the connecting membrane. I have 
procured specimens which I will send when an opportunity oc- 
curs. The specific name is appropriate, for it is a fierce crea- 
ture, making fight whenever an attempt to capture it is made. 
It is a great delicacy for the table and makes an excellent 
soup.” 

Dr. P. observed that when Mr. Croom was last in town, he 
requested him to examine the Soft Shell Turtle, in consequence 
of Bartram having figured it—* the Great Soft Shell Turtle of 
Florida,”—with five nails on each foot; which in connection with 
some other peculiarities in his figure, has led to the provisional 
establishment of a distinct species. 


Feb. 17, 1835. 
The curators stated that they had received sundry collec- 
tions, presented by Mrs. L. W. Say, which were now in the 


hall. 


The chairman of the Zoological Committee reported that in 
the donation of Mrs. Say, were comprised, beside the insects, 
not yet ascertained; 145 species of marine and 183 of fresh 
water and land shells of the United States, also 176 species of 
fresh water and land shells of Europe, and 60 of European fos- 
sils. A box of shells and fossils of the United States and Mexi- 
co not particularly examined. Four boxes containing 100 casts 
of fossil and recent Cephalopodes, and specimens of twenty spe- 
cies of the same class, prepared by Dessalines d’Orbigny. 


This is one of the most valuable zoological collections which 
has ever been received by the Academy. Its presentation 
manifests a liberality of disposition in the mind of the donor, 
which richly entitles her to the respect of all naturalists. 
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A collection of books, chiefly on Entomology, part of the lhi- 
brary of Mr. T. Say, presented by Mrs. Lucy W. Say, of which 
the librarian presented a list. 


Dr. Harlan presented “Fragments of Natural History. By 
Dr. B. S, Barton.” , 


Relazione di fenomeni del Nuovo Vuliano di Luglio, 1831. 

Cenno Sulla Vegetazione dell Etna, 1827. 

Cenno Geologico, &c., di Sicilia, 1828. Lettera del Dr. G. 
Maraschi. , , 

Presented by Mr. C. M’Euen. 


Dr. Harlan read a letter from Mr. H. Piddington, dated from 
Calcutta, 5th Oct. 1834, in which he mentioned the disco- 
very of the thigh bone ef a fossil elephant, near the head wa- 
ters of the Nerbudda river, 78° 80’ E. long., and 22° 24’ lat., 
which measured 63 inches in length. The scull of an ox was 
found in\company with this unexampled specimen. Dr. H. in- 

ferred that the total height of this elephant must have been 20 
feet, judging from the figures given by Cuvier, which have the 
femur one quarter the height of the animal. He alsoremarked 
that in no previous instance have the bones of the fossil ele- 
phant been found in a latitude so far south. In South Ame- 
rica, however, Humboldt discovered them scattered over a 
considerable range of country. It is rarely that a perfect ske- 
leton is found; the only one known being that in the museum of 
St. Petersburg, Russia. Though these bones are found to exist 
cotemporaneously with those of the mastodon, rhinoceros and 


other extinct animals, yet they belong to an era much more 
ancient than these. 


According to Cuvier, they are observed to have marine ani- 
mals attached to them, which is an incontestible evidence that 
since their dispersion they have been covered by the ocean un- 
der which they have been buried for a considerable time. 

Pallas assures us that in all Asiatic Russia, from the Tanais 
to the promontory of Tchutchis, there is not a single river or 
stream on whose banks, or within whose bed the bones of ele- 
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phants are not found, with those of other animals foreign to the 
climate. In some places they have been discovered with pieces 
of flesh and other soft parts remaining. 

In 1771, near Vilhoui, a rhinoceros was disinterred entire, 
with the flesh, skin, and hair remaining. Since then an ele- 
phant, almost entire, has been found on the banks of the Ale- 
seia, a river which flows into the icy sea beyond the Indigerska. 
Belling relates that certain islands in the icy sea abound more 
in elephantine remains, in proportion to their extent, than any 
other part of the globe. These islands are to the north of Si- 
beria, opposite to the shore which separates the mouth of the 
Sena from that of the Indigerska. One of these islands which 
is nearest to the continent, and 36 leagues in length, with the 
exception of a few little rocky mountains, is composed of a 
mixture of sand and ice, and when a thaw takes place, the 
bones of the mammoth are found in great abundance. 


Feb. 21. 
The resignations of J. P. Wetherill, Isaiah Lukens, and Paul 
B. Goddard, as Curators; of S. G. Morton, as a member of the 
Mineralogical Committee;and of Thomas M’Euen, M. D., as- 
Recording Secretary, were presented and accepted. 


The Secretary pro. tem. read a letter from Mrs. Lucy W. 
Say, in relation to the valuable donation presented at last meet- 


ing. 


On motion it was Resolved, That the thanks of the society 
be presented to Mrs. Say, for the valuable addition which she 
has made to the collections of the academy. 


On motion of Dr. Morton, if was Resolved, to go into an 
election to fill the vacant offices. Dr. Carson and W. P. Gib- 
bons, being appointed tellers, reported the following gentlemen 
to be duly elected. | 


Curators.—Thos. M’Euen, M. D., Walter R. Johnson, and T. 
A. Conrad. 
Vo. I—No. 8 48 
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Mineralogical Committee.—Thos. M’Euen, M. D. 


Recording Secretary.—Paul P. Goddard, M. D. 


Recording Secretary.—On motion of Dr. Morton, it was un- 
animously Resolved, That the thanks of this society be pre- 
sented to Dr. M’Euen, for the zealous and effective manner in 
which he has performed the varied and arduous duties of Re- 


cording Secretary, during the period of his incumbency in of- 
fice. 





SALMONIA, OR THE DAYS OF FLY FISHING, 


Tue following dialogue is taken from the very interesting 
production of Sir Humphrey Davy, entitled “Salmonia, or the 
days of Fly Fishing.” Halieus, Ornither, Physicus and Poietes 
are on a fishing excursion, and discussing\the habits of differ- 
ent fish. They now speak of the Salmo hucho ; Halleus observes, 

I shall say a few more words on the habits of this fish. 
The hucho, as you have seen, preys with great violence, and 
pursues his object as a fox or a greyhound does. I have 
seen them in repose: they lie like pikes, perfectly still, and-1 
have watched one for marly minutes, that never moved at all. 
In this respect their habits resemble those of most carniverous 
and predatory animals. It is probably in consequence of these 
habits, that they are so much infested by lice, or leeches, which 
I have seen so numerous in spring as almost to fill their gills, 
and interfere with their respiration, in which case they seek 
the most rapid and turbulent streams to free themselves from 
these enemies. They are very shy, and after being hooked, 
avoid the baited line. I once saw a hucho, for which I was 
fishing, follow the small fish, and then the lead of the tackle ; 
it seemed as if this had fixed his attention, and he never of- 
fered at the bait afterwards. I think a hucho, that has been 
pricked by the hook, becomes particularly cautious, and pos- 
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sesses, in this respect, the same character as the salmon. In 
summer, when they are found in the roughest and most violent 
currents, their fins (particularly the caudal fin) often appear 
worn and broken; at this season they are usually in constant 
motion against the stream, and are stopped by no cataract or 
dam, unless it be many feet in height, and quite inaccessible. 
In the middle of September I have caught huchos perfectly 
clean in rapid cool streams, tributary to the Laybach and the 
Sava rivers; from observation I conclude that they spawn in 
spring. On the. 13th of September, 1828, I caught, by spin- 
ning the dead small fish, three huchos, that had not a single 
leech upon their bodies, and they were the first fish of the kind 
I ever saw free from those parasites. 

Orn.—I am so much pleased with my good fortune in catch 
ing this ish, that I shall try all day to-morrow with the bait, 
for more of the same kind. 

Hal.—You may do so; but many of these fish cannot be 
caught; they migrate generally when the water is foul, and, ex- 
cept in the spring and autumn, do notso readily run atthe bait. I 
was once nearly a month seeking for one in rivers in which 
they are found, between the end of June and that of July, with- 
out being able to succeed in even seeing one alive; and as far 
as my information goes, the two places where there is most 
probability of taking them, are at Laybach and Ratisbon, in 
the tributary streams to the Sava, and in the Danube; and the 
best time, in the first of these situations, is in March and April, 
and in the second, in May. I am told, likewise, that the Izar, 
which runs by Munich, is.a stream where they may be caught, 
when the water is clear: but I have never fished in this stream 
—it having been foul, either from rain, or the melting of the 
snows, whenever I have been at Munich; but I have seen in 
the fish market at Munich very large huchos. Late in the au- 
tumn, or in early spring, this river must be an interesting one 
to fish in, as the schill, or perca lucio perca, and three other 
species of perca are found in it—the zingel, the apron, and the 
perca schratz—all fish of prey, and excellent food. I have 
eaten them, but never taken them; they are rare in Huropean 
rivers, though not, like the hucho, peculiar to the tributary 
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streams of the Danube. The schill is found likewise in the 
Sprey and in the Hungarian lakes, and, according to Bloch, 
the zingel in the Rhone. 

Poiet.—I should like extremely to fish in the Izar: it is, I 
think, a new kind of pleasure to take a new kind of fish, even 
though it is not unknown to natural historians. But the most 
exquisite kind of angling, in my opinion, would be that of ang- 
ling in a river never fished in by Europeans before; and I can 
scarcely imagine sport of a higher kind than that which in- 
volves a triple source of pleasure—catching a fish, procuring 
good food for the table, and making a discovery in Natural His- 
tory, at the same time. Sir Joseph Banks, who was always a 
great amateur of-angling, had often this kind of gratification. 
And to captain Franklin and Dr. Richardson, in their expedi- 
tion to the Arctic Ocean, when they were almost starving, 
what a delightful circumstance it must have been, to have taken 
with a fly those large grayling, which they mention, of a new 
species, equally beautiful in their appearance, and good for the 
table! ‘ 

Hal.—When a boy, I have felt an interest in sea fishing, for 
this reason—that there was a variety of fish; but the want of 
skill in the amusement—-sinking a bait with a lead, and pulling ‘up 
a fish by main force, soon made me tired of it. Since I have been 
a fly-fisher, I have rarely fished in the sea, and then only with 
a reel and fine tackle from the rocks, which is at least as inter- 
esting an amusement as that of the Cockney fishermen, who 
fish for roach and dace in the Thames, which I have tried 
twice in my life, but shall never try again. 

Phys.—You are severe on Cockney fishermen, and, I sup- 
pose, would apply to them only, the observation of Dr. John- 
son, which on a former occasion you would not allow to be 
just: “Angling is an amusement with a stick and a string: a 
worm at one end, and a fool at the other.” And to yourself 
you would apply it with this change: “a fly at one end and a 
philosopher at the other.” Yet the pleasure of the Cockney 
Angler appears to me of much the same kind, and perhaps 
more continuous than yours; and he has the happiness of con- 
stant occupation and perpetual pursuit in as high a degree as 
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you have; and if we were to look at the real foundations of 
your pleasure, we should find them, like most of the founda- 
tions of human happiness—vanity or folly. 1 shall never for- 
get the impression made upon me some years ago, when I was 
standing on the pier at Donnegal, watching the flowing of the 
tide: I saw a lame boy of fourteen or fifteen years old, very 
slightly clad, that some persons were attempting to stop in his 
progress along the pier; but he resisted them with his crutches, 
and, halting along, threw himself from an elevation of five or 
six feet, with his crutches, and a little parcel of wooden boats, 
that he carried under his arm, on the sand of the beach. He 
had to scramble or halt at least 100 yards, over hard rocks, 
before he reached the water, and he several times fell down 
and cut his naked limbs on the bare stones. Being in the wa- 
ter, he seemed in an ecstacy, and immediately put his boats in 
sailing order, and was perfectly inattentive to the counsel and 
warning of the spectators, who shouted to him, that he would 
be drowned. His whole attention was absorbed by his boats. 
He had formed an idea, that one should outsail the rest, and 
when this boat was foremost he was in delight; but if any one 
of the others got beyond it he howled with grief; and once I 
saw him throw his crutch at one of the unfavored boats. The 
tide came in rapidly—he lost his crutches, and would have 
been drowned, but for the care of some of the spectators; he 
was however wholly inattentive to any thing save his boats. 
He is said to be quite insane and perfectly ungovernable, and 
will not live ina house, or wear any clothes, and his whole life 
is spent in this one business—making and managing a fleet of 
wooden boats, of which he is sole admiral. How near this 
mad youth is to a genius, a hero, or to an angler, who injures 
his health and risks his life by going into the water as high as 
his middle, in the hope of his catching a fish which he sees 
rise, though he already has a pannier full. 

Hal.—Or a statesman, working by all means, fair and Pa 
to obtain a blue ribband. *‘ Or a fox-hunter, risking his neck to 
to see the hounds destroy an animal, which he preserves to be 
destroyed, and which is good for nothing. 
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Phys.—Y ou might go on and cite almost all the objects of pur- 
suit of rational beings, as, by distinction, they are called. But 
to return to your favorite amusement. I wonder, that, with 
such a passion for angling, you have never made an expedition 
in one of our whalers—with. Captain Scoresby for instance: 
you would then have enjoyed sport of a new kind. 

Hal.—I should like much to see a whale taken, but I do not 
think the sight worth the dangers and privations of sucha voy- 
age. It would only be an amusing spectacle and not an enter- 
prise, unless indeed I employed myself the harpoon; and after 
all it must be a tedious operation, that of watching the sinking 
and rising of a fish obedient to a natural instinct, which, in this 
instance, is the cause of his death. 

Poiet.—How ? 

Hal.—The whale having no air bladder, can sink to the low- 
est depths of the ocean; and, mistaking the harpoon for the teeth 
of a sword fish or a shark, he instantly descends, this being his 
manner of freeing himself from these enemies, who cannot bear 
the pressure of a deep ocean, and from ascending and descend- 
ing in small space, he puts himself in the power of the whaler ; 
whereas, if he knew his force, and were to swim on the surface 
in a straight line, he would break or destroy the machinery. by 
which he is arrested, as easily as a salmon breaks the single 
line of a fisher when his reel is entangled. 

Poiet.—My amusement insuch a voyage would be to look for 
the kraken and the sea snake. 

Hal.—Y ou havea vivid imagination and might see them. 

Poiet.—Then do you not believe inthe existence of these won- 
derful animals. 

Hal.—No more than [ do in that of the merman or mermaid. 

Poiet.—Y et we have histories, which seem authentic, of the 
of the appearance of these monsters, and there are not wanting 
persons who assert that they have seen the mermaid even. in 
these Islands. 

Hal.—lI disbelieve the authenticity of these stories. I do 
not mean to deny the existence of large marine animals having 
analogies to the serpent; the conger we know is such an ani- 
mal: | have seen one nearly ten feet long, and there may be 
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longer ones, but such animals do not come to the surface. The 
only sea snake, that has been examined by naturalists, turned 
out to bea putrid species of shark—the Squalus maximus. Yet 
all the newspapers gave accounts of this as a real animal, and 
endowed it with feet, which do not belong to serpents. And 
the sea snakes, seen by American and Norwegian captains, 
have, I think, generally been a company of porpoises, the 
rising and sinking of which in lines would give somewhat the 
appearance of the coils of a snake. The kraken, or island 
fish, is still more imaginary. I have myself seen immense 
numbers of enormous urlice marine, or blubbers,.in the north 
seas, and in some of the Norwegian fiords, or inland bays, and 
often these beautiful creatures give color to the water ; but it is 
exceedinglv improbable, that an animal of this genus should 
ever be of the size, even of the whale; its soft materials are 
little fitted for locomotion, and would be easily destroyed by 
every kind of fish. Hands and a finny tail are entirely con- 
trary to the analogy of nature, and I disbelieve the mermaid 
upon philosophical principles. ‘The dugong and manatee are 
the only animals combining the functions of the mammalia 
with some of the characteristics of fishes, that can be imagined, 
even as a link, in this part of the order of nature. Many of these 
stories have been founded upon the long-haired seal seen at a 
distance, others on the appearance of the comraon seal under 
particular circumstances of light and shade, and some on still 
more singular circumstances. A worthy baronet, remarkable 
for his benevolent views and active spirit, has propagated a 
story of this kind, and he seems to claim for his native country 
the honor of possessing this extraordinary animal; but the 
mermaid of Caithness was certainly a gentleman, who happened 
to be travelling on that wild shore, and who was seen bathing 
by some young ladies at so great a distance, that not only ge- 
nus but gender was mistaken. I am acquainted with him, and 
have had the story from his own mouth. He is a young man 
fond of geological pursuits, and one day in the‘middle of Au- 
gust, having fatigued and heated himself by climbing a rock 
to examine a particular appearance of a granite, he gave his 
clothes to his highland guide, who was taking care of his pony, 
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and descended to the sea. The sun was just setting, and he 
amused himself for some time by swimming from rock to rock, 
and having unclipped hair and no cap, he sometimes threw 
aside his lovks, and wrung the water from them on the rocks. 
He happened the year after to be at Harrowgate, and was sit- 
ting at table with two young ladies from Caithness, who 
were relating to a wondering audience the story of the mer- 
maid they had seen, which had already been published in the 
newspapers: they described her, as she usually is described by 
poets, as a beautiful animal, with remarkably fair skin, and long 
green hair. The young gentleman took the liberty, as most of the 
rest of the company did, to put a few questions to the elder of 
the two ladies—such as, on what day and precisely where this 
singular phenomenon had appeared. She had noted down, 
not merely the day, but the hour and minute, and produced a 
map of the place. Our bather referred to his journal, and 
showed, that a human animal was swimming in the very spot 
at that very time, who had some of the characters ascribed to 
the mermaid, but who laid no claim to others, particularly the 
green hair and fish’s tail; but being rather ‘sallow in the face, 
was glad to have such testimony to the colourvof his body be- 
neath his garments. 

Poiet.—But I do not understand upon what philosophical 
principles you deny the existence of the mermaid. We are 
not necessarily acquainted with all the animals that inhabit the 
bottom of the sea; and I cannot help thinking there must have— 
been some foundation for the fable of the Tritons and Ne- 
reids. | 

Hal.—Ay; and of the ocean divinities, Neptune and Am- 
phitrite! 

Poiet.—Now I think you are prejudiced. 

Hal.—I remember the worthy baronet, whom I just now men- 
tioned, on some one praising the late Sir Joseph Banks very 
highly, said, “ Sir Joseph was an excellent man—but he had 
his prejudices.” What were they? said my friend. “ Why, 
he did not believe in the mermaid.” Pray still consider me as 
the baronet did Sir Joseph—prejudiced on this subject. 
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Orn.—But give us some reasons for the impossibility of the 
existence of this animal. | 

Hal.—Nay, I did not say impossibility: I am too much of 
the school of Isaac Walton to talk of impossibility. It doubt- 
less might please God to make a mermaid; but I do not be- 
lieye God ever did make one. 

Orn.—And why ? 

Hal.—Because wisdom and order are found in all his works, 
and the parts of animals are always in harmony with each 
other, and always adapted to certain ends consistent with the 
analogy of nature; and a human head, human hands, and hu- 
man mamme, are wholly inconsistent with a fish’s tail. The 
human head is adapted for an erect posture, and in such a pos- 
ture an animal with a fish’s tail could not swim; and a crea- 
ture with lungs must be on the surface several times in a day 
—and the sea is an inconvenient breathing place; and hands 
are instruments of manufacture—and the depths of the ocean 
are little fitted for fabricating that mirror which our old prints 
gave to the mermaid. Such an animal, if created, could not 
long exist; and, with scarcely any locomotive powers, would 
be the prey of other fishes, formed in a manner more suited to 
their element. I have seen a most absurd fabrication of a mer- 
maid, exposed as a show in London, said to have been found 
in the Chinese seas, and bought for a large sum of money. The 
head and bust of two different apes were fastened to the lower 
part of a kipper salmon, which had the fleshy fin, and all the 
distinct characters, of the salmo salar. 

Orn.—And yet there were people who believed this to be a 
real animal. 

Hal.—It was insisted on to prove the truth of the Caith- 
ness story. But what is there which people will not believe? 

Poiet.—In listening to your conversation we have forgotten 
our angling, and have lost some moments of fine cloudy 
weather. | 

Hal.—I thought you were tired of catching trouts and gray- 
lings, and I therefore did not urge you to continue your flyfish- 
ing; and this part of the river does not contain so many gray- 


ling as the pools above—but there are good trout, and it is 
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possible there may be huchos. Let me recommend to you to 
yut on minnow tackle—that tackle with the five small hooks ; 
and, as we have minnows and bleaks, you may perhaps hook 
trout, or even huchos; and in half an hour our fish dinner at 
the inn will be ready. I shall return there, to see that all is 
right, and shall expect you when you have finished your fish- 


ing. 





MISCELLANIA. 


1. The Riding Roof at Moscow.—The Riding-house at Mos- 
cow has the largest roof of a modern construction, and pro- 
bably occupies the largest area that ever was covered by a sin- 
gle roof, unsupported by cross walls, or pillars. ‘The length is 
one thousand nine htindred and twenty feet, and the span of the 
roof two hundred and thirty-five; the floor has the vast extent 
of more than ten English acres. This enormous roof was sup- 
ported by a ponderous rib of timber, of a curved form, and 
made up of three smaller ones, strongly bolted and strapped 
with iron. The tie-beam by which this immense rib was pre- 
vented from separating at the extremities, consisted of seven 
lengths of the largest timber, and the whole truss thus formed 
was stiffened by cross-pieces and strutts, The weight was so 
great, however, that the tie-beam swagged, or bent downwards, 
until the whole truss had the appearance of two curves joined 
at their extremities. This roof was constructed under the aus- 


pices of the Emperor Paul, then Grand Duke, in the year 
1790. 
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2. Invention of starch.—-Starch was invented in the island of 
Chios. The Greeks called starch flour amylum as it was made 
without going into a mill, or being ground upon stones. The 
starch of Candia and Egypt was next in esteem among the an- 

. cients with that of Chios. The method by which it was pro- 
cured by the former people, was simply by putting the wheat 
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into a wooden vessel and covering it with fresh water, which 
was changed five times a day. It was then well mixed and 
incorporated into a kind of paste, before it became sour or bit- 
ter. After this, it was laid to dry upon linen cloths or wicker 
baskets, and then put upon tiles which had been smeared over 
with leaven, and placed in the sun to harden. 





5. The reward of courage.—lIn ancient times it was considered 
a great reward for captains aud soldiers who had been valiant, 
to receive at the hands of the people, half a pint or at most a 
pint of corn. This grain was regarded with much veneration 
by the early Romans. The first crown known among them 
was a chaplet of corn. 





4. Tea drinking.—Huet, Bishop of Avranches, wrote a Latin 
poem on the tea, and in his life, written by himself, he speaks 
of having received great benefit from drinking it, when it was 
first known in France, about the year 1670. He says “ it de- 
serves the title of Brusher to the Understanding, for its salutary 
leaves, with their benign vapor, as it were, sweeps the brain.” 





5. Bread Making.—The art of bread making appears to 
have been early practiced in the eastern countries. We read 
that Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage of lentils; and also 
that Pharaoh cast his chief baker into prison. In the time of 
Moses, Lread was made by the Jews. “ And unleavened bread 
&c. of wheaten flour shalt thou make them.” The art was not 
known to the Romans in the early ages of their republic. Pliny 
says that the Romans lived for many ages on a kind of batter 
or gruel made of meal, and not on bread; and when bread was 
known at Rome, it was long before they had public bakers. 
The same author informs us that it was not until 580 years af- 
ter the foundation of the city. Previous to that time it appears 
to have been baked under a large pan. Parched corn was also 
a common food with the Romans. 
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6. The weasel’s antidote.—It was an ancient opinion that thé 
weasel will cat rue, as a preservative before he. hunts for his 
prey: and also before attacking serpents; to prevent, as was 
supposed, the effects of poison. This circumstance is noticed 
by Pliny; who also states that the juice of rue is poisonous 
when taken in large quantities; especially that which is obtained 
from Macedonia and in Galatia: but that the juice of hemlock 
killeth the venomous quality of it; therefore the rue gatherers 
used to anoint their hands with it, to prevent blisters. Macer 
also recites the first incident in a poem written about twenty 
_years before the Christian era. The part has been thus trans- 
lated : 

“And weezels teach it can withstand strong poyson’s spite, 

Which when they are about with serpents black to fight, 

In wondrous sort do first of all, Rue nibble, eat, and bite.” 





7.. Anecdote of Fontenelle.—It is said of Fontenelle, who was 
a great epicure, and extremely fond of spinage, that the invited 
one of his acquaintances, whose estimation of this vegetable 
was equally great, to dine with him at a season of the year 
when thtir favorite plant was very scarce. Just as the din- 
ner was to be dished up, the cook inquired if his master would 
have the spinage served up au gras, which was his favorite 
way, or au maigre, as his friend preferred it: or if it should be 
divided and sent up both ways. The author of the Plurality 
of Worlds, desired the cook to wait until the guest arrived, be- 
fore he dished it up. At that moment a messenger entered~to 
announce the sudden death of’his expected friend. Fontenelle 
having received the message, cried out to the cook, “send up 
all the spinnage au gras.” 





8. Method of drying raisins.—Laborde, in his account of 
Spain, gives the following description of the mode of drying rai- 
sins. In the kingdom of Valencia they made akind of ley with 
the ashes of rosemary and vine branches, to which they add 
a quart of slaked lime. This ley is heated, and a vessel, full of 
holes, containing the grapes, is put into it. When the branches 
are in the state desired, they are generally carried to naked 
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tocks, where they are spread on beds of the field artemisia, 
and are turned every two or three days till they are dry. In 
the kingdom of Granada, particularly towards Malaga, they are 
simply dried in the sun, without any other preparation. The 
former have a more pleasing rind, but a less mellow substance; 
the skins of the latter are not so sugary, but their substance has 
a much greater relish; therefore, the raisins of Malaga are 
preferred by foreigners, and are sold at a higher price: to this 
their quality may likewise contribute ; they are naturally larger, 
and more delicate, than those of the kingdom of Valencia.” 





9. Sand of the African desart.—The loose alluvial matter 
which formis the sand of the Desert is principally composed of 
particles of white and grey quartz of various sizes, generally 
very small, forming the sand, properly so called, seldom so 
large as to form gravel and pebbles. Some are of opinion that 
this sand is an original deposite; others, that it is formed from 
previously existing rocks through the agency of water. 





10. Wild dog of Africa.—An animal well known to the Cape 
Colonists by this name, is described by Burchell, whose man 
reported to him one morning, that in consequence of another 
servant neglecting on the previous night to secure the oxen in 
the cattle pound, the wilde honden (wild dogs) had bitten off 
the tails of three. One had only lost the brush, but the others 
were deprived of the whole tail. This species of dog hunts 
in regular packs, both during the night and day; and it is so 
rapid in its movements that none but the fleetest animals can 
ensure their safety. Sheep fall an easy sacrifice, though the 
larger cattle are seldom attacked, except stealthily from behind 
for the sake of snapping off their tails. The want of a tail in 
a warm country swarming with flies, is a source of the most 
serious annoyance to any quadruped; and the visits of this 
hyena-dog are therefore much dreaded and suitably guarded 
against. ‘The animal in question is of a more slender form than 
either the striped or spotted hyena. Its general color is a 
sandy bay or ochrey yellow, shaded with darker hairs; and 
the whole body is blotched and brindled with black, with here 
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and there a spot of white. Mr. Burchell’s specimen, which he 
kept for thirteen months chained up in a stable-yard, was ex- 
tremely ferocious in its nature. It became at length in some 
degree attached to a common dog, with which it used to gam- 
bol; but even the keeper by whom it was fed never ventured 
to touch it with his hand. 





11. Effect of light on the growth of the red coral,—Corratiium 
rubrum.—This beautiful substance occurs abundantly along the 
. coast of Tunis and the shores of the Red Sea. It is of compara- 
tively slow growth; according to Murray it grows one foot at 
the depth of from three to ten fathoms in eight years; at the 
depth of from ten to fifteen fathoms, the same length in ten years; 
at the depth of one hundred fathoms, same length in twenty- 
five or thirty years; and at the depth of one hundred and fifty 
fathoms, the same length in forty years. It is also remarked, 
that in general the color is deeper and richer in shallow than 
in very deep water. The coral of Barbary is not reckoned so 
fine as that of Italy or France. This difference of growth is 
attributed the effect of the different degrees of intensity of light 
at different depths of the Ocean. Whether this is the sole 
cause of the phenomenon, is yet to be determined. 





12. Diminution of animal heat in sleep.— During sleep, or dur- 
ing the hours in which sleep usually takes place, the tempera- 
ture of the body falls one degree, according to{Magendie. The 
cause of this decrease of heat is to be sought in the languid state 
of the body at the time, all the vital actions being carried on 
more feebly, owing to the abstraction of exciting agents, and 
the exhaustion consequent on the exercise of the day. 





13. Number of motions performed by the heart and lungs.—At 
every pulsation of the heart near half a pint of blood is driven 
with considerable force into the arteries throughout the entire 
body. ‘This operation is essential to the continuance of life, and 
the suspension of it for a single stroke would cause a sudden 
and very perceptible shock to the system. And yet it is per- 
formed from eighty to one hundred and thirty thousand times 
every 24 hours. It is no marvel that any sensitive lady know- 
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ing this, should imagine that all important organ to be diseased, 
and tremble lest it should go wrong and deprive her instantane- 
ously of life. The lungs also are in constant action, equally 
important. ‘Every day they must contract and expand about 
28,000 times. 





14. American Grapes.—The following memoranda of grapes 
indigenous to this country is taken from the Gardeners’ Register. 
[t is a matter of regret that more attention is not directed to 
the cultivation of our native vines. There are many more spe- 
cies equally worthy of cultivation as those enumerated below ; 
we will take the opportunity of mentioning them as information 
of their qualities is derived. 


“ Norton’s Virginia Seedling, has never been known to rot 
or mildew: neither is the wood at all injured by the most se- 


vere winter, in any exposure. The bloom for the last ten years, , 


that is, ever since its first bearing, has resisted the ravages of 
spring frosts. ‘The berries are so closely congregated on some 
bunches, as to indent one another: yet they all prove equally 
ripe at the same period of time. So replete are they with the 
saccharine principle, that if a bunch at full maturity be closely 
compressed in the hand, it will continue to adhere even after 
the fingers are expanded; and if a bunch is accidentally suffered 
to remain on the vine after the first frosts of autumn, the ber- 
ries become raisins, a circumstance I have never known to 
take place with any other grape, indigenous or exotic, I have 
a small cask of wine made from the seedling, last year. It is 
luscious beyond any thing you can conceive. Some say ii re- 
sembles Burgundy Madeira—others the Lacrima Christi of 
Mount Vesuvius, A young gentleman not long since from 
that country (Italy,) says that abroad he should have drank it 
for the last named wine. 

“ The Cunningham’s Prince Edward Grape alike resists the 
winter and spring frosts, and never fails to produce a crop of 


excellent fruit, both for the table and the press. As yet I have ~ 


not a sufficient number of vines to test in a satisfactory manner, 
the quality of the fruit. What has been made upon a small 
scale resembles the wines imported into this place from the 
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house of Murdock and Company: unquestionably the best wine 
we get from Maderia. ” 





15. Discovery of the air pump.—Immediately after the discov- 
ery of the application of the barometer to measuring the weight 
of the atmosphere, followed that of the air pump, by Otto von 
Guericke of Magdeburgh, whose aim seems to have been to 
decide the question whether a vacuum could or could not exist, 
by endeavouring to make one. The imperfection of his me- 
chanism enabled him only to diminish the aerial contents of his 
receivers, and not entirely to empty them; but the curious 
effects produced by even a partial exhaustion of the air 
speedily excited attention, and induced our illustrious country- 
man, Robert Boyle, to the prosecution of those experiments 
which terminated in his hands, and in those of Hanksbee, Hooke, 
Mariotte, and others, in a satisfactory knowledge of the general 
law of the equilibrium of the air under the influence of greater 
or Jess pressures. ‘These discoveries have since been extended 
to all the various descriptions of aerial fluids which chemistry 
has shown to exist, and to maintain their aeriform state under 
artificial pressure, and even to those whith may be produced 
from liquids reduced to a state of vapor by heat, so long as 
they retain that state—Herschell. 





Errata. On page 319, of the last number, among the mem- 
bers of the Botanical Committee, for S. Carson, M. D., read J, 
Carson, M.D. The name of James Read was omitted from 
' the same committee. 





